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BRITAIN'S INDUSTRIAL WAR EFFORT. oF 
e main objects of Britain's industrial war effoht. be. Bid’: ian 
‘ Hitt Rowan aaa ne 
fe 


(a) To supply 811 neceséary equipment and nategiel fo®. ve 
Noutial 


Forces and to build up ample reserves. No. S. fi 2p. Y/ 
« (bv) To maintain asfar as possible the Export Twade in o toy 2° 
ew ebrosee 1. - 


secure foreign exchange for essential pure 


(ce) To enable industry to produce a reasonable supply of -——-— - 
goods for the home market. : 


The industrial resources of this country are so great - it has been 
said that they exceed those of Germany and Russie combined - that there 
is every prospect that these objects will be achieved. 


The Ministry of Supply, the Ministry of Labour, the Board of Tredo 
and the Ministry of Feonomic Werfare are in constant touch with each 
other, and this should ensure the effective co-ordination of their 
several efforts. . 


RAW MATERIALS AND MUNITIONS. , 


The Ministry of Supply controls the stocks and the prices of allw 
essential industrial faw meterials, and the accumuléted stocks of th 
materials in this country on the outbreak of wer have been traneferre 

, to the Ministry. 


The tasks of tho Ministry of Supply in order of priority are - 
(1) fo equiod the Services. 
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(2 To mobilize end orgenizd production. 
(3) To provide amplo roserves. 
(4 To increase the rete of production. 


(5) To organise the use and distribution of raw meterials in such 
@ wey as to keep the lifo of tho netion going and to maintain 
the Export Trede. ' | 


¢ ¢ 

Profiting by the experience of the last wer, the Ministry’ of Supply | 
has been able to begin et the point where the Ministry of Munitions 
left o in 1918. it the beginning of the Defence Programme there wore 
4 national Ordnance Factorios: 18 were put in hand since then and 6 
hore since the beginning of the war - 28 in ell, At progent oyer 70 
firms other than normel fectories ere making shells, including those 
making scomponents over 700 factories are now engaged on munition work. 
| ° The number is growing detly. 9,000 firms have, had their premises and 
equipment surveyod end ere’ evailable for tho production of minitions, 
etc. when required. Since tho beginning of September the Ministry of 
Supply has placed over £190,000,009 worth of orders for munitions end ; 
war equi nt. The completion of new gerne is being rapidly 
accelerated and ell cxisting plant is ‘working to full capacity. To-day , 
ne ® of gpped2 is being produced at a rate six times Paster than was. tg 

@, with qomperabls resourcds during the last war, and the increased 

Owing to technigel improvements is being effected with about 
adour formerly required. Tho full outeus of the machine tool 
: teken for urgent requirements, and increased capacity 
manufacture is being provided. a 
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Union movement in spite of differences with Government 
blisy’'is united with them in the prosecution of the 
bject @ creation of circumstences in which work peop: 


‘to regain the freedom to live their own li 
View as follows : 


a 
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These errengcments 2rc being carried out by voluntery mcthods end 
not by Stete compulsion. P 


In such importent industrics as cngincering 2nd ship-building it is 

‘ recogniscd thet it is necessery to use the skillcd men to the greetcst 
adventege and to confine them to koy op6rations. In the Enginecring 
industry the skiljed trade unions heve voluntérily egreed to cllow less 
skilled men to take their pleces on work which hes so fer been cerricd out 
Only by skilled workcrs and have thereby greatly increased the potenticl 
capecity’of the industry. Similar discussions ere taking plcce in the 
Shipbuilding end other industries. Such voluntsry agreements are preferred 
in Groet Britian to State compulsion beceuse the rights of the various 
clesses of workpeople which heve been created by yeers of effort arc 
sefeguarded. J 


Through joint committees of employers! orgenisetions and trede unions 

, in verious industries the resources of the intustries ere being mobilised 

i to éneble the maximum production to be effected and to expand the 
production es required. Through committees upon which trede unions sre 
representod rew meterial is to be alloceted end the price controlled. 
Arrangéments ere being made for the Government Departments to have the 
edvice of trade union representetives and to enable the. workpeople 
equally with the employers to bring thoif cxperience end knowledge to, 
beer on tho organisation of production. ; 


- Greet movements of workpeople into new occupations ere necessery 
‘and arrengements aro being msde for their voluntary trenefor end training. 
The conditions of work in new’circunsteanccs- ere the subject of discussion 
and settloment with the trede unions. Bffective moasuros ere also being 
taken to supply the Fighting Forces with the lerge complemonts of skillod .- 
. men necessary for their highly mechenised unite. 


~~ anne. 


Even such nettors e& laundering end boot ropeiring for the Forces 
heve been the subject of arrangoments with the omployers’ organisations» 
and trade unions in order that the national rosourcos may be economically 
and effectively utilised. ‘ 


In consultation with employers'’ orgeniseations and trede unions e list 
of kcy occupations hes bcen compiled in ordor thet mcn in such ,occupetions 
mey not be taken into the Forces. This assures not only thet industry 
is kept fully menned to produce munitions but also thet, whon the wer is 
over, industry generally will have = basis for reconstruction and expansion. 


In ell these ectivities 211 sections of the populetion are united end 
Groat Britien is assured against dislocation of its wer effort by industried 
disputes by the widespread machinery for negotiation end arbitration which 
hes been built up oo: the lest’ £0 yeers. The lest war gave the lebour 
movement increesed prestige and it is the clear view of all sections of 
Opinion that in fighting now against Neziem they elt ge ont Br bg 
for an advance in the status of workpeople not only in Great, Britian but 
also in other countries, including, not least, Germany. , 
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from tho work which the Ministry of Supply does to ensure 
that efter urgent needs have beon met a sufficiency of rew meterials is 
available for thc production of gcods for the home merket, steps havo 
been taken to institute e systen of wer risks insurance pn stocks of . 
cCamodities carried b ers also to be teken to preven 
} f ss. is 
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ECONOMIC WARFARE. ‘ ‘ 
¢ 


Although the Ministry of Economic Werferc is primerily concerned 

‘with operating the, blockade egeinst Germeny, étc., the very operation of P 
the blockede neens thet 2 considereble quentity of raw material is A 
confiscated for this country's use. During the first’ five weeks of the 
wer the tote] quantity of goods detained as suspectec contraband amounted 
to cbout 315,000 tons. During the week onding October 7th the British 
contrebend control deteined 25,000 tons of goods as to which thero wes 
Soeaea thet they wore contrebdand destined to Gernany. The czrgoes 

neludod: - 


13,800 tons of petrolelm products; 

2,500 tons of sulphur; 

1,500 tons of jute end 400 tons of other fibres; 

1,500 tons of feeding stuffs;. 

1,300 tons of oils anc fats; » % 

1,200 tons of foodstuffs; 

. 600 tons of oilsseds; 

570 tons of copper end 430 tons of other ores end metals; 
500 tons of phosphates; P 
520 tons of timber. 6 . 


FINANCE. 


Finence, is the life-blood of industry in wer-time as well 2s in 
peace. Britain's overwhelming financial strength is © considereble 
contribution to the netionel industriel effort. This country can 
devote precticelly helf its income if need be to the prosecution of e 
war,’since it is the margin over the level of bere necessities which 
determines finencYel strength. It has boen cstimated thet in 1957 
the per capita-‘income of Germeny was £624, while in the same year the P 
corresponding figure from Great Britain wes £107. There is here, therc- 
fore, a margin which, whilé it is spent on luxury in peace time, would Py 
be mobilised for the purpose of war if necessary. Britain's externel 
financial strength is elso impressive. The annuel income on British 
foreign investments is about £200,000,000 .per year, while the capitel | i 
is meny times greeter. In gold foreign exchenge end income yielding 
investments Great Britcin hes foreign assets of more then £100 per heec 
of its populetion. Even for the United Stetes which is recognised es & 
weelthy netion the figure is no more than about £47 per head. ” 

‘ . , 
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, risks could not, be takon. 
e 
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J HOW THE BRITISH NAVY HUNTS U-BUATS, ae é 


) ie ee 
AThe following aecount of a recent successful U-boat hunt cokpiled : 
from the account of an eye-witness, is issued by the admiralty). 


Destroyers were at Bea on an independent search for submarines in 
northern waters. The weather was typical, with a shrewd wind from the 
north-north-west causing the tops of the little seas to break, and a cross 
swell from another direction. The sky weas,grey and overcast, with 
occasional squalls of rain blotting’ out the horizon and shutting down the 
visibility to about seven miles. : 


Reports received announced that an enemy submarine had been located 
some distance tg the southward. Within a few minuted,they were steaming 
in the direction indicated at something over thirty knots. It took them 
some hours to reach the reported position; but arriving, they slowed down 
and started to quarter the sea according to the prearranged plan. Their 
guns were manned, and depth charges ready. Extra lookouts were on the 
bridge, and the ships' companies keyed up to the idea of action. They all 
knew what was in the wind. Though it was afternoon, and those who had 
kept night watches might reasonably have been asleep, there were few 
men on the mess-decks. 4 


The searth continued. For some time nothing happened. Then, quite 
suddenly, a flag hoisted by one of the destnoyers indictaed that the scent 
te been picked up. The deadly Asdics were at work. The remorseless hunt 
. egen. 2 ‘ ¢ 


Depth-charge after depth-charge was dropped or projected from the 
throwers - Ps haphazard; but according to schemes invented and tried 
eut long before the war. . 


The thudding detonations of those massive canisters about the size 
‘of ordinary dustbins seemed to squeeze the air, and caused the sea 
momentarily to shimmer as if beaten by heavy rain. Exploding at various 
depths below water,, hee: shook the ships from which they were projected, 
and raised huge nushroom-shaped humpocks of white water which burst 
upwards in great spouts of spray tinged grey by the high explosive. , 


The explosions died away, and there éame’ the inevitable suspense as 
to whethor the attack had been succossful. Many eyes searched the sca for 
the signs of a submarine breaking surfseco, or 011 or wreckage floating 
up from the depths. But for the time nothing appeared. 


Collecting his dostroyers, the senior officer ordered another attack. 
Once more the depth-charges were dropped according to plan - this time 
with success. 
s ‘ 


About half-a-mile astern of one of the dostroyers the conning towor 
and long hull of a submarine suddenly broke surface bow first in a swirl 
of water. Tho U-boat's stern was still under water when hor conning 
tower lid opcned, and men started to tumble up on deck. She might : 
have a sting left. ‘Nobody was to.know if she intended to surrendcr, and 


But it was a case of surrender. Somo of the U-boat's cren could be 
seen to'be leaping overboard. oshers wore holding up their hands. . Her 
bows started to lift as the stern slowly went under: 


Destroyers ppproached, stopped, end went astern to check their way. 
coma fromthe, qubearine herecit. They cere desoribed as youngieh men. 
mo from the gubmerine herself. ey we escribed as youngish men 
end bearded, some Still self-possessed; put others obviously sheken by 
their ordeal. They were well cared for by their rescuers, who gave the 


Navy rum end werm clothing. _ 


Those.U-boat mon described what had heppened inside the submarine -. 
first the sound of the hun oy eatr oP 
end " ¥ en fhe % 1 


royers' propellers becoming loudor 
2 the first depth-charges, 


e ; '22- , 


e % 
Vain hope; unseén inpalpeble fingers were soon groping sgain 
beneath our weters. The propeller sounds became louder again, then more 
depth cherges - close, frightfully close. és ; 


¢ e 
Thet second etteack put out lights, shettered delicate instruments, 
end ceused worse flooding. Very soon the U-boat's stern was full of ; 
water, which cemo spurting in the pipes and rivet holes in the bulkhczd. 
She developed a heavy list. More water sterted to seep: into the 
interior through the demaged conning tower. 


e 
The compressed eir wds le-king. . There was only, ehough pressure . 
left to blow the tanks end come to the surface and give the crew a chanco 
for thcir lives, which the commandcr decided to do. 


The rest of the story has been told. Shortly efter the rescue of 
her crew that submarine flung her bows vertically into the air, ond sank 
stern first ‘in e flutter of Ghitensd water and an bver-widening patch 
of irridescent 011 spreeding over the surfece of the see. 
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British Lebour Minister Describes Workers' Contribution to War Effort. 
Trade Unions Support Government. 


“As a er industrial country, we had already great resources . 
of skill and plant. To these great additions have been made, and are . 
being made, so that there will be no doubt thgt whatever effort is 
required this country will be able to meet ali the demand which will 
be made upon it". ‘ 


Thus declered Mr. Ernest Brown, Ministry of Labour, in a broadcast 
talk on the contribution of industry to the country’s war effort. 
' Phis is a ‘formidable task", he continued, “but we have entered 
‘upon it with an asset which our Opponent does not possess the asset 
of being a free people with free institutions. 


"Tt is a remarkable fact that we were able to enter upon a4 war 
without imposing any new form of legislative control upon the 
regulation of wages and working conditions. 


"During the past twenty years, we have been steadily setting up, 
in each industry, joint machinery through which representatives of 
employers and work-people manage the affairs of their industries and 
settle their own conditions. , ‘ 


"as I speak, this joint machinery is operating to adapt those 
conditions to war circumstances. In the fight for freedom, we have the 
inestimable gain of fighting with the aid of a.froe organisation of 
employers and work-people to carry dn their work ‘in the way they have 
themselves decided. ‘ 

"The powerful Trade Union movement in Great Britain is convinced, 
that the war is against forces thet threaten those institutions, and 
that endanger the liberty of work-peoples throughout the world. « 

‘ They believe that its object is to create circumstances in which 
their fellows in Germany will be able to regain froedom to live their 
own lives, and have again their own free organisations. ; 


' “Tomorrow aftornoon there will take place the first meeting of the 

National Joint Advisory Council, to which the General Council of the a 
Trade Union Congress and the British Empleyers' Confederation have 
appointed representatives. These representatives will be in touch 

. with all industries, and when I say that directly. represented on one : 
side or the other ere agriculture, cotton, wool, shipping, engineering 

' and retail distribution, it will be soon how great is the knowledge 
which is placed at.the dispogal of the Government. 


"The purpose of the Coungil i8 to advise ‘the Government on 
‘ questions in ghich employers and workers have a common interest". ‘ 


|<... The Minister of Labour stated thet skillca Trade Union workers 
had ‘voluntarily agreed to allow less skilled workers to work by their 
side on work so far reserved for skilled men. A register of such : 
cages would be kept, so that when peace conditions returned, the 
position of skilled men would not be prejudiced. OE ATT 
. MPs Brow » continued. with a. survey of the way: verious industries « 
‘with rareleular difficulties occasioned by the wer. % 
", list of wey occupations" he said “ha wapiled ir 
A in, suéb oceupations shell not be take ‘ol ap 
in the. ‘€or. work f 
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4 initio 8 end to hintesin the 1: bof Gh ‘ tion 
nen wer is over industry generally, iwi ee bes 
struction and expansion”. . _ et ‘he 


Brown concludes wi ay 
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THE POWISH MINORITY IN GERMSNY. /s 3? | 


e e 

One of the reasons put forward by Herr Aitler tor nae invasion or , 
Poland was the "intolerable condition® of the German minority in Poland 
who, he seid, suffered “unbearable terrorism" and were "physically and ‘“ 
econpmically, maltreated". This "intolerable condition” was, however, a 
comparatively recent discovery of the Puihrer. A few incidents had, it 
is true, been described in the Nazi Press during 1997 but towards the 
end of that year Herr Hitler concluded a Minorities Declaration with 
Poland, signed on November 5, which laid down the principles for the 
treatment of minoritids in the two countries. The Declaration agreed , 
that no attempt should be made to assimilate the minorities by force; 
that they should have the free use of their mother tongues and national 
customs; that their right to unite in economic or cultural associations 
was guaranteed; that they might maintain their own shools and churches; 


= 


.and that there should be no discrimination against them in commerce or 


picture. There,are certeinl 
. Ge nd beb 


the professions. Herr Hitler professed himsélf satisfied and promised 
that his Government would ensure thet the Polish racial group sould 4 
"live side by side in harmony and peace with the German nation". During 

the following year he never at any time spoke of any real oppression or 
persecution of the Germans in Poland. 


‘It was therefore with surprising suddenness that the German 
newspaper and: wireless turned their attention six months ago to the 
“atrocities” which they alleged were being committed by the Poles 
against their German minority.+ But the reason for the campaign was not 
hard to discover, for it coincided exactly with the formulation of 
Wazi territorial demanda against Poland, and the attacks were, as the 
earlier campaign against the Czechs had shown, @ well-tried method of 
intimidut‘ion. On March 15 Nazi Germany destroyed the independence of 
Czechoslovakia; on March 24 she absorbed Memel, and on Merch &7 just as 
Herr von Ribbentrop was making his demands in Warsew the official 
German news agency announced thet "German women and children were being 
beaten and ill-treated in Poland." From that time .forward when Poland 
refused Germany's demands under threat end entered into an alliance: with 
Great Britian, the Nazi Press kept up a continuous stream of atrocity 
stories about the German minority in Poland. The stories were either 
@ distortion of the facts or simple lies. In one.case a German named ! 
Karletan who was arrested for the murder of a policeman was said to have » ® 
been beaten to death and his wife arrested and his child thrown aut of | 
@ window. But foreign newspaper correspondents in Poland reported that 
Kerletan was in prison in good health and a photograph was teken of his 
wife and child happily reading a copy of the "Volkische Beobachter* { 
the chief Nezi newspaper.‘ On June 22 the two,Germans reported by the 
German hewsegency to heve been brutally murdered by Poles informed 
the Polish police that they ha@ not even been molested. A great deel of ‘| 
the agitation by the Ge 8 in Poland in August wes plainly worked up 
from the Reich on the lines of the agitations in Czechoslovakia a year 
Defore and last Merch and the Polish Government were forced in. some 
cases to take precautionary measures against movements aimed at the 
destruction of their authority. : - 


The Poles have rightly 
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3on to the other side of the 
@ in*Germany as there ere. 


now the Third Reich. 
enjoyed that “harmony and 
Germany in November, 1957 
and all: pepe ts 4 National-Socialist 
ncompatible with minority cae cue The 
Ags Oo. promote the gn 


fa 
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Por example, in Nazi Gormeny there are no free profcssional 
associetions.+ The associations to which doctors, leawyors and engineers 
belong sre #11 of them entirely politics] in cheractcr. To gain member- 
ship the individual citigen has to show thet he is a fervid Netionel- 
Socielist. And yet if he docs not belong to such en essociation he 
cennot cerry on his profession or business eat all. Consequently unlcss 
Poles in Germany acceptod N=t2ionel-Socielism in el]: its eepects they 
were excluded from most professions and tredes currying eny degree of 
social prestigc. This fact wes a cleer ecbuse of tthe Fihrer's undertaking 
thet "the membcrs of ‘ec minority" should not "solely on account of such 
membershiv suffer sny obstruction or disedventege in the choice or .in 
the exercise of their profcssion*. Nor were Folcs permittcd to have any 
declings in reel ostetc. A lew of 1937 epplying to the castern frontier 
of the Reich leid down thet buying, selling, inheriting end leasing of 
lend required the approvel of the locel Lendret, and this approvel was 
invariebly withheld from Poles. In the sphere of education there were 
scvere obstacles to Poles bocoming quelified teschers in Gormeny since 
no Pole could odtain.e plece fn « training college unless hc declared 
his belicf in the Netional-Socielist creeds Consequently thore was an 
increasing scercity of teachers in Polish schools. 


‘ Apert from these restrictions on the professional activity of the 
better educeted Poles cases of Gormen Nezi interference with Polish 
religious practices boceme more frequent. Services including funocrals : 
conducted in the Polish langueges were broken up by German rowdies or 
even forbidden to tdke placoc ‘- another dofinite violation of the 
Minorities Declaretion. From the ona of 1938 a number of Poles yero . : 
compelled to leeve their homes of the frontior for the interior of theRbich { 

q 
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The formulation of the fer-reaching Germen demends on the ,Polish 
Gévernment and the Opening of the violent German press campaign against « ry 
Polend in the spring of this yeer coincided with a,relaxation of such H 
police protection of the Polish minorities os had previously existed. ; 
Throughout Gormen Silesie and East Prussia Poles were molested and their 
t 

' 


’ 


property dameged. Stones vere thrown at Polish schools, institutions 

and privete houses, end meny,windows were delibcretely smashed. Polish 
schoolteachers were mishendided in the streots end in cafés. Thkreata of 
dismissal were made ggeinst Polish workmen, end the use of the Polish 
lenguage -;equently geve riso to incidents. Beyond this there was & 

whole serics of irriteting oadministretive discriminations. Some Polish ‘° 
schools wore closed, passports were taken from business men and men 
working across the frontier, nd Polish meetings prohibited. At this time 
too attacks on Polish religious precticeg beceme more common. German 
mobs prevented Poles from going: into churches; Polish Roman Catholic 
pepérs wero soized; pilgrimages to Czcstochowa, the 'Polish Lourdeb" 

wetc prohibited;+ end Polish inscriptions on crosses wero defaced. 


, On Mey 17th, the Germen Government began to carry out e census with 
the objoct of proving that thcro wero fewer Poles in Germeny thet tho 
Polish Government meintained. Evory Kind of edministretive pressure or | 
trickory wes employed to induce the Poles to opt in favour of German i 
netionality! Poles were not ellowed to fill in forms themselves, this 
being done by the officials often in © sense contrary. to the wishes of 
the inhebitents. Discrimination wes sometimes used egainst Poles in the | 
actuel manner of teking the cengus es they hed to appear in persgn before { 
the locel officer end stete their choice, while the Germens were abic to 
patee sn porns in their own homes. Distributots Of ieetiets urging the 

les to opt for Poligh sationality sere:punished with:.imprisonment. ‘ 
Other Poles were sent to Soanentret ion “Camps without eny roason being 
given and an increasing number of inoffensive Polish families who wore 
not oven active in the minority cultural organizetions, werc shiftcd from 
the frontier to.the interior of the Reich. 


To sum up, tho position of the Poles in Germany wes difficult bofore, 
the German-Polish Minority Doclaretion and beceme steediiy sorse efter 
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‘Times’ las. Saturday discussing tus lixelinocd of Russian supplicse of 


, rons of Ulicuid Tuci, Lave secrn taken by th. Trench Navy. ‘ 


(EXERPY From “Tad T1ails4 coTusik 4, 1939) 
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‘ ee |p, 3 ? 
Jnly @ wnnontho hes passed since tne tezinning of the camoninn to F 
diSorganivetiderman esonsaia Lite and tu bring nume to the people of tie 
Relch the maauner in «mien trey oie celine sucrifieed to tis sencsleaer 
ombitlon sf wneir Distator. In tris short ive encuaurcging orosres: has 
beeut mace in severel directions. Initia® sucess in cre first obfective 
of intercentiag centrabsad cH tne way to the enewy mes been slmost 
S ectscular, slUhougn Ocvimiss. puasr ce .uclifieg by Mr. Chamberlain's 
Werndice that Germany possesses stacks of varying size of iye rer 
waterlias.s she uBueilys imporis. ‘ ¥ 
e 
° 

A Summary of cag of fl ciar Viruret compiled by tne sontraturad controL ¢ 
Snows thet seelvures ¢mouit tions Puss tear £66,000 tens of asoc! ge ts ; 
vaien there vus evidence tiet they vere contracand eonsiendéa to tre enemy. <i 


Tinese goods tneludea aeeel: Sb yee tons of petrotseuc -roduets, over : 
80,900 tons wet dren ore. 37,900 tins sf wsanzeauese -re, 6,02) tors oF & 
iaesabtite ors, 21,60) ters of Tauxite,. and lerve tonaazes of iothen ' 4 
El noerals, sentie Peot, chemsceis, Budi rubbed, tusethurw ~ Ph" nume sone 

nixed cargyeS. During tisss sacly weeks ehout o per cant of tre totel 

Jormgan aniusl import of munzgancss ore, thien is of sreat importance fcr 

Lie préeparatiin of Specisl stasis, was interecnoted. A vriter in MNhe 


Manganese ore. Jointed out tant in the first hel Pf or® this year tacé 
U..S.SeKk. sent td ceouany Icss than ons-tents of “the quantity wonlen tie 
cuntrabend contro] hes elreai, secured. an even more important : 
proportion of Sermeny's unnual suoply of acsPedenum concentrates, vaict 

Are ossentia® For th. producciin of bullet-proof and other strcls, ras 

been Seized. In eddition 160,)00 tous JP contraband, encludinn 24,008 


« 


. GHB Saat” Cual, ; : 

The stoppaze of iron ort and petooicum prodvec# nas mani2old 
repercussions. 4ny dimirution in tne bunply of duported iron ore meas 
that Germany must nave additione] roeourse Lo her own lov-grede ore whier 
is beingyorked at an cxtravasunt cxperfattirs of coal. Similarity, 
Qveraased imports of putsrolcém productsencen that Llacrcasca »fforts sust 
be made te Sbtain substitute. by crocesses whieh require ians, stocks of 
cecal. And more coel is requircd ta meet insreased denmands for coment for ‘ 
rortificatione, motor roucs, nd chemizal manufecture. It is significant 
that as soon as tne Germans were forced to abendon the Saar mines they 
Sent thé ccalminers so peisased to the Ruhr plts. There tney have been . 
badly necded,’ since little suicecss nes attendee the tYforts long made ty , 
accelerate’ cutpul. Producticn psr caput hes declired owing, it $s said, 
tO WeAhcned physique through under-ncurishment;’ while the ‘owners have 
been unabls to erfeot overdue rgnewals of their machinery and equipment, 
because the engincering incustry nas not been ooteining ths fucl and other 
material it wants. Sucn difficulties will obviously heve been increased 
@s a result of tha contraband control opérations. It is worth recalling 
here that Seaf coal was to have becn the nedium of exchange for Italian . 
foodstuffs. : ‘ ‘ 


At the seme time the contraband contro] is tsing every effort for s 
another purpose to which the British Government attach. the greatest - ray 
importence. It is endeavouring to carry out its operations with a: ae 
minimun of inconvenience to neutral countrics. This fact hes been 
acknowledged by more than one of the Governments concerned. Recognition . 
of the endeavours of the Allies to take account of the treding needs 

of non-combetants has been strengthened by the strong contrast seen in 

the ruthless methods which the Nazi Government’ have cecreeds. 


cargoes of German destinetion or origin would be refused. oh niche: 


ae 


Consoquently, the German prectice, unlike the british, gives the ncutrel 
shHipowner and merehant no chance to pléud his csuse before a prize court, 
but condemns h?m to the certsin loss of both ship and‘cargo. The 
ordincry British practice 1s to rulczse the ship after the suspcctca 
contraband hes been unloaded for judgement by < prizc court. 

’ SHIPS aND THE CaRGO P 


There is = sherp distinction clso betwen the effect of Eritish and 
German acthods on peutrt.l cirgocs in belligercut vessels. The British 
reguletion is that <n cnomy serch:nt snip muy be sunk only if shu ec: rnnot 
be brought in, and Officers arc informed that compensation may have to ie 
peid for neutral non-ccntrubend curgo if the cnomy ship 1s sunk without 
duc causc. The German pricticc, cn the contrury, hes been, with fow 
axccptions, to sink British muerehgne ships vithout refcrence to any nacutred 
cerge cerricd; sone it should bce fos ca particulsrly thet the subasrinc,. 
vhich the cncmy uses for this wurpuse., ils by its vory nature inespebi- 
of tringing in its ecpturces. 


Germany has shown further cisrcgerd fur any lew by sinking neutrs:1 
ships on tne ground tact thoy ure carrying contrabend to Britian. In 
frct, only in exceptisnail cireumstusecs arc neutral Enjes lisble to 
condean « Clow for tne searricz. cf centreband, the contrabend articles slonc 
teing normally liebls. as Great Britien dcpencs for her sexistcac: on 
secborne trade botn iu wer and peacc, her interests coincide with those of 
neutrals and ar’ therefore Circeted, like theirs, to maint cining normel 
conditions of treding., Gemmnn propagands sccxs to,convince noutr«is thot 
Eritian, by including Toodstuffs as conditionsl ccntraband, is conducting 
2 blockade thet is both inhumane snd dllegrl, yetsshe is doing no more 
than ths aliics, including the United States, dia in the lest wer. 
Weutreals an@ others cliks witl remember that, from the ‘ad€sy when Goring 
told the German people tnat it was bott or for them to heve guns then 
butter, they hove been denice xdcaunte nourishment and hed to tighten 

neir belts. 

In contrast with tne ivoss of iife ccused by encmy submerincs, st rting 
with the ‘suhenic*, no civilier has been Killed by British action and no 
neutrel property, sxcept conireband, is threctened. In short, whereas the 
British metnod coutrebend ccntgol fs lewful end not dirseted againct hucan 
life or:innocent cargoes, Germren economic werfere is now as in the pest 
vislent cnd undiscriminating, cltnough U-Boxt Commanders have oéhaved 
humanely. The Ifstruments employed by Fritian, under the control of 
propsriy eonstituted courts, ocrmit fulj conformity with the laws of wer 
and prevent loss of life or unnecegscry demége. Mr. Churchill has 
summerizcd the position by pdéinting out thet, while ships of me'ny netions 
have been sunk in German endeavours torihtimidate neutre ls, no neutral 
ship has been fut in danger and no law recognized among civilized netions 
hes been contravened vy the fer-reaching control which the British 
Covernment sre excrcising upon thc movements of contraband. 

SIMPLIFICATION 

In these circumstances e@ fevoureble athosphere hes been creeted for an 

equally importsent brench of the compeign carricd on by, the Ministry of 


Economic Warfare - namcly, thg negotiation of nutuelly' helpful a nee ements, 
with neutral countries ftr simplifying the contreband control . © ng. the 
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last wer agreoments with shipping, importing, end merchant orgeni eatione’ in” 


neutrel countries ensured normal supplies of goods necessary for their 
home consumption. Sometimes gueranteos were given by neutrals that 
articles in the British contraband lists would not be re-exported en 
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(Excerpt from "Ths Times" dated Thursday October pe, 1939). 
THE BRITISH ARMY tf 4 


¢ 


The record of tne British Army has so far suffered even more than those 
. Of the other ‘two Services from the secrecy which must necessarily veil its 
' earlier pperations. The Secretary of State lifted this veil sufficiently 
yesterday to show that both in perfarmance and in promise the effort of . 
Great Britian on land is not unworthy. He had two main tasks to perform--- 
first to counteract the ceaseless Nazi assertions that this effort was and 
would always be negligible, and secondiy to satisfy the widespread desire 
among our own people to serve the Allied cause in some active capacity. 
Both tasks were admirably carried out. The key figure in the achievements 
of the ‘past is the 158,000 men who had been tr&nsported to France, exclusive 
of "strong reinforceménts" sent from various sources to the Middle East and 
elsewhere. More men have been transported to France in a shorter time than 
4n 1914, and withou$ a single casualty due to, enemy action. 


; But this figure does not tell the whole story. In the first place ,the 
; present B.™.F. has been developed with far greater rapidity, for only two 
and half years ago there were in preparation only five divisions as a general 
strategic reserve, and one of them was peing prepared "on a Continental 
scale". Lord Haldane hed far more time than ,that in which to prepare his 
B.E.F. In the second place a tremendous reserve to the advance guard’ of, 
1939 is already in sight. At the outbreak of war the Army had at its 
disposal in this country alone --- including the doubled Territorial Army, | 
the Reservists, and the Militia --- nearly one million men. It was immediate- 
ly given the guarantee of a vast and regular flow of recruits by the passage 
of the National Services (Armed Forces) Act, which imposed liability on all 
men aged 18 to 41. It ‘is small wonder that Mr. Hore-Belisha was ablé to say 
that the field Army of thirty-two divisions ‘lai down last April ‘will not be 
the limit of our effort". In the third place the fighting power of the Army 
of 1939 is far greater thah that of the Army of 1914. The 148,000 men sent 
in the first six weeks of the last war took with them only 800 mechanised - 
vehicles. The 168,000 men sent in the first five weeks of this war have taken 
with them 25,000 vehicies. This figure gives some idea of the gigantic i 
problems of transportation and co-ordination successfully solved by the able 
and devoted officers entrusted with the task, now successfully accomplished, 
of getting the B.E.F. into the line. These fathers of the "young Contemptibles 

‘ may well be proud of their work. It goes far to answer Nazi propaganda, and 

the rest of the answer may be left to Hitler himself. 
It was fundementally wrong (he says in “Mein Kampf") to - int 

the enemy in a ridiculous light .... wrang because, when the 
| enemy was gctually met with in the flesh, it was bound at 
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Ot once to produce on our men a totally different impression of ; 
him, thich later took its revenge in a most terrible manner; 
for the German soldier, under the direct impression of the VW 
enemy's power of resistance, now felt he had. been deteived if 


* by the fabricators of his informetion up to that moment, and,, 
instead of strengthen‘ng or at least ‘confirming his fighting , 
keenness, it did the opposite. The men kroke down’ under it. 


: But it. may be asked how the great Army now in being or in sight 
will be maintained and expanded. enener involves sapnidera’i0n8 oF eee. 
power and of supply, some of which were given by MR. HORE-BELISHA yesterday. 
4s regerd man-power, it must not be forgotten that the steps taken before . 
the wer gave the Army in the last six months of ace not far short of 
three-quarters of the recruits (400,000) who enlisted in the first month of 
the Wer of 1914. Moreover the 1914 recruits had practically no equipment, 
, Whereas the. 1939 recruita had , t deel; and, whereas recruitment in |. 
“end piget Ae to 1916 was hept in 1939 it 19 desed the power t 
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Broadly speaking specialists up to the age of forty-five and non-specialists 
up to the age of thirty-eight will now be welcomed at all recruiting offices 
or Ministry of Labour offices, where they will be registered, and there- 
after called up in batches peri passu with those called up in age groups. 
It is also important to note that all British subjects will henceforth be 
accepted as volunteers provided that they are resident in this country; 
and that alien residents will also be accepted if approved by the Home 
Office. The cece adopted for the use of man-power may be gummed up by . 
seying that ell will serve in their turn; all who so desire can serve 
before their turn; no boys will be asked to do men's jobs; the labour ' 
requirements of the industry which supplies the Army will not be sabotaged; 
end special forms of service suitable to men too old or too young to serve 
oversea will be avilable in the shape of Home Defence battalions. It should 
be added that the principle of commissioning from the ranks will apply to 
practically all except specialist appointments, and that every private will 
have at least a second-lieutenént's star in the modérn equivalent of his 


knapseck. : 


Pinally, it may be asked when the turn of the opportunity to serve 

will come. That depends entirely on the Sxpayna of supply and of training 
facilities, which was begun'indeed many months ago but must now be urged 

on without pause. The position is already very different from that of 1914. 
Many more formations have their,equipment in’ being or in early prospect 
and the effective strength of the Army in the field, already greater, 
will increase far more rapidly. The eyes of the nation arg therefore turn- 
‘ing expectantly to the MINIS’ OF SUPPLY who possesses{ and must preserve, “ 

their good will in his colossal task. But already tt can be said that. 
the Service which started latest to expand has reached formidable pro- 
ge pial and thet the present lusty infant will not take long to become 
@ gient. , 
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Note'on the Allied Contraband Gontrol and Gernan def iciengies./ c/o: 
/ : | 


It has often been stated by the German Propeganda ministry that 
the Economic ‘Warfare of the Allies cen have no effect. Germany it is 
said, has prepsred against a ‘blockade’ and is well stocked with all 
essentials; even if this were not the case, Gernan trade with the 
Balkans and the Baltic States cannot be stopped, and the German-Soviet 
pact opens up new comnercial channels which the Allies cennot block. 
It is in fact useless to blockade the front door of a house which can 
keep its back door open. 


‘ Such arguments are entirely specious. Even allowing for the 
naximum developnent of Gerusan domestic production and of verman trade 
with European countries, this would not compensate for the trade fron 
which Germany is now cut off by the Allied Contraband Control. Let us 
assume that Germany can in part make good certain deficiencies by the 
production of synthetic wool and rutber, by extracting oil fron coal, 
and by substitute fertilisers. Let us assume that Russia's defective 
system and transport will allow her, in spite of her own war effort, 
to provide Germany with iron ore, manganese, asbestos, pnosphetes and 
fodder. Let us even assume that Germany can pursuade Norway to provide 
her with whale 011, Sweden with more iron ore, Roumania with more 
petroleum, and Yugoslavia with more antimony. Taken altogether, these 
assumptions represent en incredible unlikely state of affairs. But 
cven if they were proved to be correct, Germany's economy would still 
be deficient, and its deficiencics rould be directly due to the Allied 
systom of Contraband Control. 


Germany is in fact completcly cut off from the world export 
surplus of copper, nickel, tin, tungsten, molybdenum and vanadiun, 
of wool and cotton, of rubber, jute, copra, groundnuts, and palm oi2. 
What do these deficicncice represent in Germany's war offort? Copper, 
@ highly conductive metal and casily worked, is uscd lergely by t 
6lectrical industrics and in the making of alloys. Tin is also used 
for alloys, and for tin-plate, which is of greet use in packing. 

: ’ = and arc all used for hardening 

stecl and are thercfore particularly important for military purposes. 


Thd need for importcd wool has been diminished in Gcormany by 
the production of synthctic fibres. But the wool substitutcs have not 
proved cntirely satisfactory, and for service use in particular a 
porcontage of wool mist be mixcd to them. Cotton linters are important 
din the manufacture of cxplosives. ) ‘ ' 
e It is hardly necessary to dilato on the uses of rubber and it 
should be noted that » the Gcrmen substitute, is cxpensive to 
produce and only satisfactory for ccrtain purposes. The 1938 production 
of pune covercd about a fifth of Germany's pcace-tinmc consumption only. ( 


_ {ute is used principally for tho making of sandbags. “To: wee other ... 
Seceun meee be. costly, and the Germans would probably employ pepor aa 


king Of margarine and so residuc from jah 
ary important, since it previes o4 for fooding = 
“The decline in Gormany's livestock in the last war 

“9 shortage of oilcako. 
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Chief producers, with percentage of thcir production 


to world production, 1937, unlcss oth rwise svated. 


COPPER e U.S.A. 32.47 
Chile. 17.6 

® British Empire £4.8 
Belgian Congo 6.4 

Other countries 15.0 


Totel not available to Gerpany. 96.25 * 


It should be noted that since 1937, Yugoslavia's production 


v ‘ 
hes increased, and may be available to CGernany. 


TIN Bolivia. 16.47 
j British Empire 40.4 ° ‘ 
Belgian Congo <6 . 
Netherland East Indies. 17.5 
- Sian. 8.9 
China. Bet ’ 
® Other sources. _ 5.4 
Total not availabie to Germany. 99.95; 
‘ 4 = 
NICKEL British Empire, . 90.6% 
French Empire. 4.4 
Other sources. 1.5 
Total not available to Germany. 96.5% 
TUNGSTEN British 5mpire. ey ‘ 
@ e e 4 e ‘ 
’ Portugal. 5.8 : 
‘ China (Exports). 45.7 
Other sources. 15.9 


, Total not available to Germany. * 99 .0% 


MOLYBDENUM Cie 92.5% 
; ; Latin America. 3.6 i 
, _ ‘ Other sources. 3.9 


‘ ‘ Total not availeble to Germany. 100g. “ 


“Mexico 
‘ Other sources. 


* e 
Total not available. to Germany. 


, Re 
e 
COTTON . roo "UB eAe 43.57 
Latin America. 8.3 
British Empire. 14.4 ‘ 
Egypt. 6.0 
° Other sources. 16.55 
' Total not available to-Germany. 88.757 
RUBBER British Empire. 52.2% 
Netherlands East Indles. 33.0 ” 
rench Empire. 6.7 
Siam. 4.6 
Other sources. 3.9 
Total not available to Germany. 100%. 
CGOPRA British ~mpire 32.8% 
Netherlands East Indies. 31.6 
U.S.A. 29.4 . 
Other sources. 6.2 ,.°* 


Total not available to Germany. 1007. 
. GROUNDNUTS ’ British Empire. ag ; 


62. 
French Empire. 12.0 
U. 3 ° 8.7 
Other sources. 16.9 4 


Total not available to Germany. 100%/ 


PALM OIL, British Empire. 45.6% 
Netherlands Eest Indiés. 25.8 
Belgian Congq.- 13.2 
French Empire. 12.2 ‘ ‘ 
Other sources. 3.2 
n ; 
‘ Total not available to Gernuny. 1004. 
‘ : : ‘ 
e a 
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/ U-BuaTS' NEW BRBACH UF SEA LaW . 
» by 

A Naval Correspondent 


Germany's illegal methods of warfare and conterpt far the rights 
of neutrals is extending. ‘ 


Not content with sinking ships without warning on tne hign seas, 
irrespective of wnether they belong to belligerent or neutral countries, 
German submarines have now carried this form of warfure into neutya)l 

t \ e 
, © In the last few days three ships have ‘been sunk without warning 
in Norwegian territorial waters by U-boats. 


On December 7 the British steaner THOwAS “ALTON was torpedoed off 
peerek well inside the three mile limit, end sixteen of her crew were 
ost. < 
‘ On December 11 the Greck steamer GAKCUFALIA was torpedocd without 
warning off Folden, in Norway, aud inside the tnrsee mile limit. Four 
of her crew were killed. 


On December 13 the British steamer DEFTFURD was torpedoed without 
warning only one mile off Honningsvasug Stadt in Norway. Twenty-five 
Of ner crew are still missing. 


These actions, forming as they do multiple infringehents of 
Intcrnational Law and the dictatcs of humanity, are in strong contrast 
to the recent action of a British subnarine in not attacking the German 
liner BREwEN wlthout warning, although that ship was escorted by a 
aircraft. ' ‘ ‘i 


